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MAKARIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


8S. STERNE. 





Dramatis Persone. 


DemMoOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Joraus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 
Makaria—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tae Heraciipes—His Sons. 
Kropeus—Hera/d to King Eurystheus. 
Mi.tos—An Old Athenian. 

Tue Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IL. 




















SCENE. Room in the Palace. Makara alone. 
Mak. (half chanting.) 

O Lethe! for oue drop of thee, 

1 would descend most willingly 

From out this world of life and light, 

From every pleasure and delight, 

From sunny earth where bright flowers blow, 

To the dark realms of shade and night, 

To the dim Hades far below, 

Where the black waters slowly flow, 

O Lethe !—that makest us forget 

All joys and pangs and vain regret ! 

For a great sorrow at my heart, 

Does make it sorely bleed and smart, 

A pain that burns and night and day, 














Makaria. 


A pain tears cannot wash away, 

Whose pangs unceasing come and go, 

That naught in all the world can lay, 

But the dark waters slowly flow 

In the dim Hades far below, 

Where I would go most willingly, 

© Lethe, for one drop of thee !— 

Wherefore should only this, of all the songs 

That my poor Grandam taught me long ago, 
Hum ever in my weary ears, through all 

The long hours of this last, unending night?— 
The first that I remember where no sleep 

Came to these heavy eyes!—For closed or open, 
One shining image ever stood before them 

That made the darkness round me bright as day! 
—Q did I not with all the feeble power 

My soul could summon, bid it to depart, 

But yet to no avail,—it would not leave me !— 
And just as yester in the Market-place 

His gaze tripped up my speech, so now the light 
His éyes poured on me steadily, spun round 

And round me like a golden net, of threads 

As fine as cobweb, yet as strong as steel, 

That bound e’er close and closer all my being, 
Wherein my anxious, fluttering soul, that would 
Have broken from it, grew e’er more entangled, 
Till panting. breathless, it lay still a while, 
Fainting with all vain effort to escape, 

And nigh abandoned hope !—And when at last 
The weary darkness passed, the tardy dawn 
Crept up into the skies, the gladsome sun 
Whose beams I yearned for, brought me no relief, 
Soothed not my pangs !—O kindly, helpful gods, 
And wherefore now, at the eleventh hour, 
When it must cease to throb so soon, cast you 
Into my heart this fever of unrest, 

rhis tumult,—this— !— 
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My days flowed calmly on, 
Even like a gentle, softly murmuring brook, 

My soul was still as an unruffled lake, 

With quiet reeds set round, and nodding flowers,— 
For with whatever trouble since young childhood 
Fierce fate had filled my life, deep here within 

At least, was ever peace !—Until he came, 

Until I looked on him,—his brow, his eye—! 

—O gentle gods what is this,—means all this |— 
And wherefore grows the offering that I made 
Now in good truth a sacrifice, and one 

Not easy to perform !—Wherefore the knowledge 
My life is forfeited, and 1 must die, 

That I could contemplate so calmly once, 

So heavy, heavy now ! - But yesterday 

I went to them, my life held in my hand, 

A simple pebble, as | thought, that L 

Had flung from me without regret, to save them, 
O and to-day it seems a precious jewel, 

Waxing to bright and ever brighter lustre, 

That I am loath and grow more loath each hour, 
To cast away !—Immortal gods !—were then 

This the strange, feverish, painful, blissful passion, 
That men call love ?—now come to me,—so late ! 
To fill with light the last hours of a day 

That must so soon set in eternal darkness !— 
—Diana, thou whose heart was never touched 

By fires of love, O help me thou in mercy, 

Protect me from this mortal feebleness, 

Save me from this, from him, from mine own self !— 
—O wherefore did the King in cruel kindness, 
Prolong these hours! not suffer me to die 

When it had been so easy !—Then were all 





Long over now !—And yet the thought is sweet 
I may see him again !— (Exit. ) 
(Enter Adrastus, ushered in by one of Mak’s women. 
Adras. She is not here,— 
There’s no one here! 















Makaria. 


Wom. Pardon !—I fancied so, 


‘that [ had heard her pass— 
Adras. Pray go and call her, 
And conjure her to come at onec!—Give her 
‘The message that I charged you with,—That one 
To whom she made a promise, a great promise, 
Craves leave to see her ere she die !—Speed you ! 
Adras, (alone.) (Exit Wom.) 
‘Lhanks to whatever kindly stars did guide me, 
I'm yet in time!—Though I am mad, perchance, 
‘To penetrate into the Palace here 
With such an errand, knowing not her heart, 
Nor how she be disposed !—But yet a voice, 
A secret confidence, makes me well sure 
[ shall not come in vain!—Ah haughty Priests 
Ah cruel, envious and exacting gods, 
rhat would have snatched for your own hungry selves 
The fairest flower e’er blossomed on the earth, 
Ye, are so rich, from me my only joy !— 
I swear you shall not have her!—she is mine, 
Mine, mine alone !—I do defy your wrath, 
Your fiercest thunders, if l may but win her ! 
Lay not to me the blame, if my great daring 
Move your displeasure !—Did I not exhaust, 
Ere I resolved on this last, desperate measure, 
All lawful means,—Did I not haste to Delphi, 
To conjure by all powers of heaven and earth 
The Priests to save her !—offer my own life 
If she might but be mine a little time, 
If they did but consult the Oracle, 
To know what answer it returned !—Ln vain, 
{n vain all prayers !—The cold, contemptuous Priests 
Jeering bid me depart, cried after me 
That where the Messengers of a great King.— 
He too would thus have saved her then !—loaded 
With precious gifts, had just been turned away, 
It were not like that a preposterous youth, 
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Who brought no offering but his own poor life, 
Should find more favor!—Until stung and goaded 
To fury and despair, my frenzied soul 

Could see no other help or hope but this !— 

And if, inexorable, merciless powers, 

I do offend ye all, there yet is one 

Will not, I know, desert me !—Eros, he 


Who well loves daring, and who pardons cunning, 


With whom all means of war are good and lawful 
In his own cause,—will help me! But one pang 
Moves me in this,—that for an hour | must 
Deceive her innocent soul !—For I do fancy 
Her sweet soul so attuned,— But yet where is she,— 
She tarries long !— 
(Re-enter Mak. with the Woman. Adras. retires to one 
so that Mak. does not at first see him.) 
Mak. (on entering.) Here say you that he waits?— 
And told you that | made him a great promise ? 
Adras. (aside.) O sunlight of my eyes! 
Mak. I cannot fancy 
Who it may be, lest it prove one of those 
Who throng the Palace Gates since early morn, 
The poor who think they owe me gratitude 
For my small benefits to them, and come 
To say farewell to me. 
Wom. Nay, though he wore 
A weary look, and garments travel-stained, 
Like one arrived but shortly from a journey, 
His eye was proud, his voice and mien imperious, 
His manner of a man wont to command,— 
Far different from the poor below. 
Mak. And e’en 
To one of them, I know not that I made 
A promise, a great promise? But where is he? 
Wom. I left him here! 
Mak. Mayhap that wearied waiting 
He has passed out again,—I’ll go and find bim. 











My Ship. 


But you I pray, haste back at once to Grandam, 
She had much need of me,—I’1I follow in 
Soon as [ may !— (Exit Wom.) 
Adras. (stepping forward.) Makaria, it is [! 
Mak, (starting, with a half cry and turning from him. 
Great gods of mercy !—You,—he,—do mine eyes 
Deceive me not! 
Adras. (aside.) Ah, how [ startled her! 
Mak. Is it the haunting image of my dreams 
‘That takes on this delusive shape an instant, 
To vanish like a breath ere I can turn 
And look again ?—Or do [ see and hear 
Living before me— 





MY SHIP. 


1. 
Whither, oh whither, my ship, wilt thou go? 
[I launch thee upon an invisible sea ; 
Through the gloom of dreams 
Where nought is but seems, 
Through the realms where the winds of wild hope blow, 
Through the chill, clear air and sunlight strong of thought, 
Through the land of sure reality, 
Through regions of splendor by marvellous hands of spirits wrought, 
I watch thy sail 
Across the ocean’s broad expanses pass and fail. 


2. 


From island to island thy swift sails bear thee, 
From continent to continent thy sharp keel glides ; 
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Where the wild wind abides 


In his home of storms, thy gleaming sails declare thee ; 


From the sweet green shores of summer lands 
Thy passionate joys and longings tear thee, 
Till the icy fields of the winter’s regions, 
Resplendent with shine of innumerous legions 
Of sun-touched sparkles of stainless snow, 
Engird thee with lambent and languid glow, 


3. 


Wilt thou not pause and rest, 
By the mild winds be carest 
Of a patient love that would bind and hold thee, 
In arms of quiet and slumber enfold thee, 
Shield thee from pain, and keep thee unopprest 
In its warm storm-shielded nest ? 
Nay—nay—through the measureless reaches of time, 
And boundless changes of possible spaces, 
Mutable bliss of mutable climes, 
Vagrant joys of mutable places, 
Summer and winter and silver spring, 
Late autumn when the birds no longer sing, 
Passions and splendors and aspirations, 
And Pleasure’s multitudinous-clothed nations, 
Sorrows, and all the delight they bring,— 
Sail, O my ship, sail, O my thought, 
Seek what none other has ever sought ; 
On ways untrod save by royal feet. 
On winds for weaklings too rapturous-fleet, 
Pass, O my ship ; 
Linger not where the dull time employs 
Sullen labor in sullen joys ; 
Forth through the cther, my ship, my thouglit, 
Through regions thine own impulses have wrought, 
Ceaselessly sail, 
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Till thou sink and fail 

In the heart of sovereign and sunlike God, 

In the passionate soul that floods the world, 

‘Till the path thy keel has overtrod 

Leads to the light in whose glory hurled 

Thou shalt mix, O my thought, with the life that. is, 
With the supreme bliss of supremest bliss, 

With the strife and the life 

Wherewith the All is rife, 

Till thou shalt be 


Conjoined with the sovereign Divinity! 
Lewis J. BLock 





SHAKESPEARE. 


A SONNET. 


When first the tuneful Nine their table spread 
To bid of mortals the immortal few, 
To banquets, Shakespeare was accounted true, 
And meet to sit as muster at the head; 
But, at his right and left, by fair nymphs fed, 
And drinking from the fountain fresh and new 
The wine of Helikon, sat other, Two— 
Dante and Homer crowned and garlanded! 
Since then, a thousand goodly men have sought 
‘Yo catch the crumbs which from that table fell ; 
A million poems have been deftly wrought, 
But still the sea of song seems not to swell. 
As rain-drops count as nothing in the sea, 
So must great Shakespeare’s followers ever be. 
SIMEON 
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ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


(Extracts from Hillebrand’s “ Aus und iiber England.’’) 
WO seemingly opposed facts strike the observer of Eng- 
lish life again and again; the immense change that with- 
in a generation has occurred, and is yet occurring, in the 
tendency of men’s thoughts and interests, and the conser- 
vation of the English national character. 

No people in the world can boast of a history so full as the 
English. For centuries they have been restlessly, uninter- 
ruptedly active, at one time military, at another political, to- 
day religious, to-morrow scientific, increasing withal the ma- 
terial riches of the country. He who wanders through the 
streets of London, sails down the Thames, enters a counting- 
house, talks with an advocate, strays into a newspaper office, 


visits the Parliament, or even seeks repose in a club, finds 


every where the same activity, not feverishly excited, but qui- 
etly steady, mechanical. There is no space for leisure, con- 
templation, pure enjoyment of life; the idler appears to him- 
self like a sinner, the spectator like an unconscionable egotist ; 
enjoyment here, so soon as it is made a life-aim, degenerates 
into rough materialism, or becomes itself a methodically driv- 
en business. Gracious Epicurianism is an unknown flower in 
this cereal Flora, and the idealistic dreamer comes infallibly 
under the wheels of the machine. Thence the immense pro- 
duction. 

The Englishman does not like to economize; he surrounds 
himself with comforts of all kinds, takes care of his body. It 
is as though he wished to fill the machine almost to bursting, 
while it rests, that it may work the better to-morrow. He 
lays nothing aside, like the Frenchman; he does not squander 
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what he has not earned, like the Russian; he does not stint 
himself to save work, like the Italian; he does not satisfy him- 
self with the fullness of the inner life, as the German hith- 
erto in the wretchedness of his outward existence ;—he pro- 
duces in order to consume, and consumes in order to produce. 

Olosely connected with this activity is the peculiar English 
earnestness. The people here can take nothing lightly, but 
also nothing ideally. Every thing is immediately transferred 
into the region of the practical. England could never have 
brought forth a Montaigne, but also never a Plato. 

Even for clever dialectics the Englishman cares little, and 
still less loses his way in unfruitful speculations ; all the phil- 
osophers are positivists from Bacon and Locke to Bentham and 
Mill. They are also for the most part philanthropists; that 
is English idealism. They deem it frivolous not to exert them- 
selves actively in order to better the lot of humanity. Skep- 
ticism is as foreign to them as abstract enthusiasm; they be- 
lieve in the reality of the appearance as if Berkeley had never 
existed, and truth-loving themselves presuppose in others the 
same earnestness. A Gladstone believes in his’ politics, as a 
Browning in his poetry, as a Mill in his philosophy; all be- 
lieve in themselves. 

This gives great force; is in one sense worthy of regard, 
of admiration, even ; but would not have been thus held forth 
to the light, had not Nature on the other hand given the En- 
glishman two correctives, or, to express it better, two canals, 
in which the unconscious, impracticable idealism, without 
which life is not worth living, can discharge itself—humor, and 
attachment to the past. Humor, Hillebrand thinks is readily 
perceptible, while only to the dweller upon English soil does 
the Englishman’s attachment to the past reveal itself fully. 
He illustrates this by allusions to certain quarters of London, 
where the old is yet left undisturbed, or side by side with the 
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new, the present thus linked indissolubly with the past. Re- 
ferring to Oxford and its colleges, he then continues: “ Here 
one sees with corporeal vision the intellectual history of Eng- 
land, in these halls, these chapels, these libraries, these glo- 
rious parks; here gathered English learning, here thought 
English thought. And all this ‘is not surrounded by a paling, 
catalogued like a museum for exhibition; it lives yet to-day 
as living as centuries ago, it swarms with youth, it is warm 
with habitation ; the same rostrum serves the professor to-day 
that served his predecessors in the time of the Reformation ; 
and the students play cricket with their flat caps on the same 
meadows where their ancestors with the same flat caps play- 
ed cricket also, and wrestled. There is not a single gap, nota 
link wanting in the chain back to the middle ages; out from 
here, forty years ago, Gladstone went forth, a High Church- 
man; from here Archbishop Manning and the two Newmans ; 
and here, later yet, arose the most positive school of New 
England, the radical thinkers and politicians, Harrison, Beesly, 


and others, and went forth to preach the new gospel of Au- 
guste Comte,.and fight against old England and its aristocrat 
ic sins.” 


Where a people have been active in one direction during a 
long time, this activity stiil continues, although comparative- 
ly unfruitful, while the strength and energy of the best part 
of the nation are directed into another channel. It is thus 
with politics in England. The people have so long made the 
State their chief interest, dedicated to it so exclusively their 
best powers and best individuals, so perfected the machine, 
that it works yet to-day in an admirable manner. One must 
really look close in order to perceive that the young men of 
the first rank have ceased to serve the State, that State affairs 
no longer monopolize the attention of the nation. Darwinism 
and positivism excite more passionate debates than liberalism 
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and conservatism. One needs only to look into certain clubs 
in order to see how large a part of the cultivated public enter- 
tain views that stand in the sharpest opposition to received 
opinions and modes of thought. 

Connected with this also is the disappearance of another pe- 
culiarity which has so long distinguished England. A real 
political interest is incompatible with purely humane con- 
victions ; it rests upon a certain national narrowness that re- 
veals itself ethically as egotism, intellectually as exclusive- 
ness. The abandonment by England ofits foreign policy, that 
we have seen during these last fifteen years, would not have 
been possible if the nation, its most influential minds as well 
as its youth, did not incline to a kind of cosmopolitanism, 
did not turn away from the strife of politics. And this 
tendency does not limit itself to the present; there are clever 
and influential Englishmen, to whom the heroic struggles of 
England for the political freedom of Europe, in the times of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and of Napoleon, the Great, appear 
pure Don Quixotism. 

The result of looking at matters in such a way cannot fail 
to appear. If within a certain space of time a retrogressive 
current does not set in, the state of England, like Holland 
formerly, will cease to exercise a controlling influence upon 
European politics; but this will, by no means prevent the 
people of England from exercising such an influence. Has it 
not once passed through a similar period, and who is able to 
decide that the powerless England of Charles I. and Charles 
Il. did not work more enduringly upon Europe than the 
mighty Engiand of George III? That seventeenth century, 
during which, if we except the period of Cromwell’s protector- 
ate, England did not count in Europe, was the century of Bacon 
and Hobbes, of Locke and Newton: the brilliant period of 
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the English State, the time of Chatham, Burke, Pitt and Fox, 
did not set in circulation one new world-stirring idea. 


If any one wishes to convince himself how intense just now 
is the intellectual life of England, he must not limit himself 
to the reading of books, he must come here, visit the univer- 
sities, go into the debating clubs, study the scientific and phil- 
osophical journals in the atmosphere where they originate. 
Already, in Germany, our only-saving (alleinselig machenden ) 
scientific methods begin to petrify themselves; our young 
scholars swear in verba magistri ; it has become a German hab- 
it to regard ourselves the chosen people of science ; so many 
sure signs that the scientific spirit is vanishing, and scholar- 
ship declining. 

In England, on the other hand, what individual independence ! 
Each one here works for himself, with all the disadvantages 
of self-instruction it is true, but with its advantages also— 
courage, energy, passion of scientific conviction. Philosophi- 
cal questions penetrate every thing, physical science, histori- 
cal writing, national economy, even politics. Read for exam- 
ple Herbert Spencer’s sociological studies, and the writings 
of the Comtists. Compare these symptoms with those which 
German life exhibits, take into consideration political events, 
study the latest works of the most distinguished writers of 
both nations, listen to the persuasions of the men and the dis- 
cussions of the youth, and it is difficult to shut out the con- 
viction that the two Germanic nations have exchanged roles, 
that with the English philosophy has taken the place of pol- 
ities, with the Germans politics that of philosophy. 

ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 
KING JOHN. 


ING JOHN strikes the key-note of the whole series of 

English Historical plays, namely, nationality. Its very 
beginning utters a defiance against France, the hereditary foe of 
England. The glory and supremacy of fatherland constitute the 
theme; there is a glow of patriotic exultation which makes 
many verses shine like diamonds, while the spirit of the whole 
work is one grand outburst of the love of country. There is 
in it the intense consciousness of English greatness, English 
freedom, English manhood; the style, though varied, is al 
ways an exalted reflection of its thought and feeling; the po- 
etic fervor rises at times to a sort of national ecstasy. Other 
strong passions of the human soul are portrayed in the play, 
but they are all subordinated to supreme devotion to country. 
Such is the atmosphere which we here breathe and which 
nerves the spirit with a new inspiration. Indeed there is a 
special character introduced as the representative of national- 
ity, a character which gives tone to the entire drama. It is 
Falconbridge, whose story is the golden thread which both 
illumines and holds together the other parts of the action. 
Following his career we are perpetually reminded of the theme 
which furnishes life and unity to the work. 


In reading King John the chief disappointment seems to 
arise from the fact that nothing is said of the Great Charter. 
It would appear almost necessary that the grand Dramatic 
Epic of English History should begin with the struggle from 
which England dates her liberties and to which she points as 
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the origin of her first and most important constitutional doc- 
ument. Thus the rise and growth of the English constitu- 
tion would be the subject of the English Historical plays. 
But in King John the Great Charter is not even mentioned, 
and the nobles who revolt proceed on grounds very different 
from those recited in that famous instrument. It is clear that 
Shakespeare did not attach as much importance to the coven- 
ant at Runnymede as we do, if indeed he knew of its contents 
at all; the discussions and conflicts of a succeeding age first 
disturbed the dust on the venerable parchment. The strug- 
gle for individual liberty which the Great Charter was sup- 
posed to guarantee had not yet arisen, though its mutterings 
were plainly heard by the last of the Tudors. Under the 
Stuarts it broke forth and resulted in the Great Civil War. 
Then the origin of rights became the theme of warm discus- 
sion and diligent investigation; they were traced back to an- 
cient grants and charters, with that peculiar reverence for 
precedent in every Anglo-Saxon bosom, a reverence which 
will never accept a new idea, unless dressed up in old worn- 
out garments. 

Personal liberty in its universal sense was certainly not 
the essential point in the conflict between King John and his 
barons—that conflict arose between the rights of the nobility 
and the rights of the crown; the people as such occupy no 
prominent place in the Great Charter. But in the time of 
the Stuarts the struggle lay between the people on the one 
side and the crown and nobility on the other. Had the Poet 
lived earlier or later, he might have taken one or the other 
form of this collision; as the case stands, he takes neither. 
The age of Elizabeth was not a struggle between the throne 
and the barons, nor between these united and the people. 
The elements of the nation were in harmony, hence it was a 
a period of internal peace and national development. But 
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there was a dynastic conflict with a foreign State, and a re- 
ligious conflict with a foreign Church. The consciousness 
arising from this condition of affairs is precisely the founda- 
tion of the present drama. Hence its theme is primarily the 
Right of Succession to the crown. Must the title rest abso- 
lutely in the eldest of the line? Is it necessary or just that 
the heir should always be monarch? Here the answer will 
be given by Shakespeare. Secondary, but important is the 
conflict with the See of Rome. The Poet cannot live out of 
his own time in any true sense of the term; he writes his 
play, though it be historical, from the standpoint of his age. 

The action will show the nation upholding the king both 
against the legal heirof the throne and against the Church as 
long as that king in so doing maintains the right and suprem- 
acy of the State. It will also show the nation falling off from 
the sovereign when the latter abandons his national principle 
and seeks to support his authority by violence and by exter- 
nal power. Thus there will be a transition from the true 
monarch of the people to the unfit occupant ofa throne. The 
consciousness which underlies the whole fabric, is, that the 
right of a nation toa ruler is superior to the right of an heir 
to the crown. A kingdom is not a mere piece of personal 
property subject to the laws of inheritance or even of pos- 
session. Such is the conflict plainly indicated, it is the uni- 
versal right of the State against the individual right of the 
heir or of the possessor. 


The drama has two well-marked movements, the one por- 
traying the external struggle of the nation, the other portray- 
ing its internal struggle. Each movement has also two 
threads, the English and the Foreign, and upon these threads 
the action takes its course. The first movement shows the 
king in conflict with the two extraneous powers, France and 
the Church, the political and the religious enemy. 


Both unite 
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against England, the one supporting the right of Arthur, as 
the legal heir to the throne, the other asserting the claim of 
Papal domination. King John steps forth as the defender of 
imperilled nationality, the people support him, he wins a 
complete victory over his combined enemies. This victory is 
brought about chiefly by Falconbridge, the type of the Eng- 
lish national hero. Such is the first movement; the nation 
supports the king against the heir and against the Pope. 
The second movement now begins ; it will show the change of 
character in the monarch, and the consequent disruption of 
the country internally. As long as John maintained the 
honor of England abroad and took nationality as his guiding 
principle he retained the unswerving allegiance of the Eng- 
lish people. But he has the misfortune to capture the true 
heir, and at once he plots the young prince’s murder to secure 
his throne. Thus by his own act he makes title of supreme 
importance, and as he has not the legal title in himself, he 
logically destroys his own cause. He abandons his national 
principle for the principle of inheritance which he had him- 
self previously nullified. His title is now questioned, since 
it is his own deed which calls attention to its defect; revolt 
of the nobles follows, disaffection of the people shows itself 
in dark forebodings. Then comes foreign invasion added to 
domestic strife, and finally an ignoble submission to the 
Church. That is, the victory which ended the first movement 
is completely reversed. John is no longer the true ruler, 
though he may now be the true heir after the death of Arthar, 
the nation is assailed from within and from without, and 
seems on the point of succumbing to the foreign political and 
to the foreign religious power, to France and to Rome. Noth- 
ing now remains to the king who has sacrificed his most glo- 
rious national attribute, namely the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of England against all foes internal and external, 
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but death. Still the nation cannot perish with him; the na- 
tional hero, Falconbridge, again comes to the rescue of the 
drooping country, the enemy is worsted and retires, the no- 
bles return:to loyalty, a new king is crowned, and England is 
once more free from dissension and war. The very last 
speech of the play echoes the spirit of the whole, it is the ex- 
ultant declaration of this same Falconbridge, the embodiment 
of English nationality, wherein he utters a parting shout of 
triumph and defiance : 

This England never did nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself, 

Now these her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall mock them. Nought shall make us rue 

If England to itself do not but true. 


We can now proceed to the detailed elaboration of the plan 
which has just been outlined. Let us follow out the English 
thread of the first movement. The beginningof the play ush- 
ers in at once the national conflict between France and Eng- 
land, a conflict which is continually reappearing throughout 
this whole series of historical dramas. Hence the little scene 
here given is a kind of introduction to all which is to follow. 
The pretext on the part of France now is the claim of young 
Arthur to the throne. The simple legality of this claim is 
unquestioned, it is admitted by Queen Elinor, by Falcon- 
bridge and indirectly by Jobn himself; indeed the pith of the 
play would be destroyed by a denial of it. But the assertion 
of Arthur’s title by France is assailing the autonomy of Eng- 
land, since a foreign potentate thus dictates who shall be her 
ruler. A legitimate king who owes his throne to external 
support cannot be the true representative of the State; thus 
there arises a struggle between the right of inheritance and 
the right of the nation. 
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John is now forced, as it were, into becoming the defender 
of his country and hence the bearer of nationality. This is 
his only claim and indeed it is the highest claim tothe throne, 
but he will lose sight of it, he will prove unequal to his lofty 
position. England is ready to ratify his title, if he have the 
mettle ofaruler. Itis at this point that we see the defect of 
his character; he starts well, but breaks down. The poem 
however, must have a man without this flaw, a true and per- 
‘sistent representative of the national spirit, in order to sup- 
ply what is wanting in the king. Here he comes, just after 
the defiance given to France; it is Falconbridge, to whose 
origin and personal qualities a long scene is devoted, not 
without purpose. 

Let us scan him closely, therefore, and note every essential 
peculiarity with which the Poet has endowed him, for his 
character and actions belong not to History. The traits 
physical and mental which he manifest are so pronounced 
that the Queen-mother at once recognizes the young stranger 
to be the son of her son, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, whose ex- 
ploits in the Holy Land had made him the English national 
hero. The descent of Falconbridge is finally established by 
the confession of his own mother. Thus both his ancestry 
and his character point him out as the heir and supporter of 
English nationality. But the circumstance which is dwelt 
upon with special emphasis is his illegitimacy. The use to 
which the Poet puts this incident is in every way note- 
worthy, since it would seem to be a perilous fact to meddle 
with in a drama. 

The object is manifestly to sever the heroic individual from 
the ethical relation of the Family in order to consecrate him 
wore exclusively to the State. Falconbridge is first intro- 
duced to us disputing the claim of his legitimate brother 
to the paternal estate. His title to the property is based up- 
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on the fact that he is the elder son, which fact would ordin- 
arily make out a clear case of right; but his sonship is ques- 
tioned, and what is more, is wholly disproved. He manifest- 
ly does not believe in his own claim, he very soon abandons 
it and accepts sonship derived from the great King Richard, 
outside of the pale of the Family. Thus he is declared 
the heir of that man whom the nation delights to call its hero, 
and now he will begin life anew as the champion of national- 
ity. The frail-bodied weak-spirited brother takes the inherit- 
ance of the Family, while he is adopted into the great nation- 
al family of the Plantagenets. The English humor which pre- 
viously addcd such a healthy flavor to his English good-sense, 
now overflows his whole being, yet he is imbued with a 
hearty earnestness in every fibre. He takes pride in his 
birth, he would not choose any other if he could ; legitimacy 
is derived only from the Family; his institution, the State, is 
something more exalted and more worthy of a great charac- 
ter. His origin therefore is national, as near as such a thing 
is possible, and not domestic; his career must be national 
and not domestic. 

In other plays the Poet has introduced the Bastard but has 
endowed him with a character altogether different. In Lear 
and in Much Ado about Nothing he is portrayed as the natural 
villain, in hostility with the whole ethical world. Since both 
Family and State disown him, deride him, oppress him with- 
out any fault of his own, he turns against them both and 
tries to destroy them. Such is the logical result of illegiti- 
macy amid social institutions, their victim becomes their bit- 
terest foe. Butin the present play the Bastard is rescued by 
being elevated into a national existence which is the more in- 
tense and vigorous because of his total separation from the 
domestic bond. He thus can have an institutional and hence 


a truly national life. Such is the meaning of his adoption 
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into the Plantagenets, the royal family is national rather than 
domestic, but even in it he is still not legitimate. 

The third character of this English group will express & 
new relation between Family and State. It is now a woman, 
Elinor, usually called the Queen-mother, that is both queen 
and mother. Thus there are united in her person two rela- 


tions, the political and the maternal, which are always incom- 
patible and often in collision. On the French side is her 
counterpart, Constance, who also is or aspires to be Queen- 
mother; each is the real power behind the throne, and each 
without doubt justly blames the other for the troubles which 
have sprung up; both have equal hate yet both show a touch 
of horror at the war. The effect of this political relation of 
the mother upon the Family is now seen; its members are 
torn asunder with the passions of civil strife ; Elinor opposes 
the claim of her grandchild, Constance goes to war with her 
son’s kindred. Elinor is now Queen-mother, but if Arthur 
possess the crown, then she will no longer be Queen-mother, 
but Constance will be. Thus political ambition is the motive 
which drives her to disrupt her own family, to violate the 
right of her own grandson, a right which she herself acknowl- 
edges to be valid. Domestic life is impossible in such a con- 
dition of affairs; the tender maternal relation loses its sweet- 
ness and beauty, its vital warmth is deadened by a political 
relation. Womanhood too drops its highest most glorious 
principle, devotion to the Family; its purity is sullied with 
rancour and intrigue; the female emotional nature turns to 
gall and becomes the source of the most bitter passion. It is 
not to be denied however, that a rational ground can be given 
for introducing the domestic into the political relation in the 
case of royal families ; indeed such a procedure is inwoven in- 
to the very fabric of the customs, laws and institutions of 
modern Europe. Still it means the sacrifice of the woman in 
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the subordination of Family to State, for thus her world is 
destroyed or plunged into an atmosphere poisonous to its or- 
ganization. Such is the English thread with its three promi- 
nent characters, though others will be added hereafter. Each 
of these it should be noticed manifests some phase of the 
conflict between the domestic institution and the politica) in- 
stitution. 

We may now pass to the French thread and notice its lead- 
ing personages. Here too we find a Queen-mother as was be- 
fore stated, a woman whose ambition has kindled a war be- 
tween France and England. She is ready to sacrifice nation- 
ality to the claim of her boy and to her personal advance- 
ment, in general she tries to immolate the State on the altar 
of her family. This is not political wisdom, for if she con- 
quered, ber child could not be truly king, the ruler of an in- 
dependent people. She would destroy the nation in acquiring 
its sceptre, she thus is defeating her own end. But she is 
thereby made the unconscious instrument of French aggrand- 
izement, and when she is no longer needed, she is quietly set 


aside. Her character is full of the deepest pathos and pas- 


sion; the pith of her delineation lies in the perpetual strug- 


gle within her bosom between the mother and the queen; her 


soul is cut in two and she surges from one side to the other 
in a tempest of grief. As queen she exposes her child to the 
perils of war and diplomacy, but as mother her heart breaks 
when he is taken prisoner. It must be granted therefore 
that motherhood was the deepest principle of her nature, 
though it was covered over with so much ambition and: self- 
ishness that it required a great calamity to make it burst 
up through the hardened crust on the surface. 

The Duke of Austria, the next figure, is the result of an his- 
torical confusion of two different persons, but his character 


stands forth clearly outlined, though verging toward carica- 
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ture. He is the intended contrast to Falconbridge who hates 
him as the supposed slayer of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
The son is thus marked out as the avenger of his father’s 
death, wherein however there is little honor since the: Duke is 
a notorious coward. But retribution is visited upon the de- 
stroyer of the English national hero in spite of history and 
chronology, and patriotic feeling is satisfied. The fact that 
the Duke of Austria espouses the cause of Arthur is sufficient 
to brand it with the hostility of England. 

Next come the French rulers, father and son, whose con- 
trast lies chiefly in their moral natures. The king is a man of 


conscience, his actions proceed from his convictions of duty, 
his ground for maintaining the title of Arthur is justice. He 


is also deeply religious in his feelings, but the essence of re- 
ligion for him lies in its moral significance, and not in devo- 
tion to an ecclesiastical organization. With the latter indeed 
he will collide in the course of the play. He considers him- 
self to be the guardian of right violated in the person of a 
helpless boy and his commission he holds 

From that supernal judge that stirs good thoughts 

In any breast of stroug authority, 

‘To look into the blots and stains of right. 

The character of the man in other situations can leave no 
doubt concerning the sincerity of these words. It is the re- 
ligious conscience which speaks in him and directs his actions. 
He therefore will develop a twofold conflict with the infiu- 
ences of his own party, besides his struggle with John. He 
is not a mere politician, hence he will collide with the political 
selfishness which is seeking to control the French expedition ; 
nor is he a mere devotee of the Church, hence he will oppose 
its violation of good faith and moral rectitude. Conscience 
thus arrays him against the policy of the Dauphin and the 
policy of the Legate. 
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His son Lewis, the Dauphin, is of quite the opposite charac- 
ter; the moral element is simply cut out of bis spiritual na- 
ture. He is a most obedient son of the Church when the 
Church falls in with his schemes of aggrandizement; but he 
sets aside her authority without the least hesitation if she op- 
pose his designs. Heis restrained by no delicate scruples of 
truth or honor from gaining a personal advantage, his plight- 
ed faith is merely a means of deception. He therefore disre- 
gards the conscience of his father on the one hand and the au- 
thority of the Church on the other hand, if either should hap- 
pen to stand in the way of his personal ambition ; he is a self- 
seeker in politics and a hypocrite in religion. He has no 
great national end to excuse or sanction his ethical violations ; 
his object is an individual one to which he is ready to sac- 
rifice both principles and institutions. 

To complete this foreign group of characters we shall go 
out of the way a little and consider here the Legate of Rome, 


Pandulph. Our mother the Church—for this is the image 


which she loves to employ, and by which we love to designate 
her—transcends her religious function and seeks to control 
the political movements of the time. Her heavenly raiment 
thus becomes spattered with terrestrial mud; her religious 
yearnings are strangely intermingled with secular aspirations. 
Now Pandulph is the embodiment of this tendency— a politi- 
eal clergyman, or a clerical politician. In him the Church- 
mother, like the Queen-mother before mentioned, seems to 
have lost something of her maternal instincts, for she is con- 
tinually falling out with her dear children and beating them 
sorely. Itis true that they uften deserve a whipping on ac- 
count of their naughty behavior, but she appears to be not 
wholly impartial. for she is rather inclined to spare the favor- 
ite transgressor. Her representative is Pandulph who is the 
master of cunning and casuistry, the one of which enables 
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him to overreach in politics, the other to hunt down any 
moral scruples. He will have to face a double indeed a triple 
conflict ; as he asserts the supremacy of the Church, he is 
forced to assail and suppress the claims of the State, Family, 
and Conscience. 

D. J. SNIDER. 


LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. 


[* we, as far as we are able, follow the mythology of every 
nation to its very beginning, we will find that the imagina- 


tion, excited by the manifold manifestations of the powers of 
nature, personified them, and gradually elevated them to the 
dignity of a godhead. The principle of Herodotus that the 
Greeks owed their gods to their poets, is capable of univer- 


sal application. The gods were confined to nature, and man 
had created them, in vice as in virtue, in his own image. In 
the economy of nature they were, so to speak, the essence of 
matter. 

In the warm climate of India man longs for rain and looks 
hopefully at every little cloud. The clouds gather, lightnings 
rend theair, and soon the wished-for rain descends in torrents. 
What does the lively imagination of the Hiudoo see in this? 
Vrithra, the Evil One, seizes the cows of heaven and hides 
them in dark chasms; then Indra, the bold huntsman, with 
his dogs Marut (the winds) goes forth against him, and charg- 
es upon him with his lightnings and thunderbolts, until the 
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chasms open again, and the cows of heaven are free to bless 
the earth with the blissful rain. 

Autumn, the season of decaying vegetation, developed 
among the Greeks the story of the seizure of Proserpine by 
Pluto. 

The spots in the moon, created in Germany the story of the 
man with the bundle of firewood—Shakespeare accompanies 
him witha dog. Hollanders tell us that he was caught at 
stealing vegetables. Scandinavian mythology sees two chil- 
dreu in it, and the Hindoos a hare, which Indra, in order to 
save, had cast upon the moon. 

Thus legend and myth form in reality the history of the hu- 
man mind, which would endow the phenomena of nature with 
reason. For this reason they lose none of their interest, in 
spite of the fact that they have long since been refuted by 
natural science, and have fallen into disrepute, because 
they in the course of time have been developed (or rather 
distorted,) from egotistical notions, and arranged into a 
system, which does not greatly contribute to the well-being 
of mankind. 


This Anthropomorphism has also created gods for the pan- 
theon of the North American Indians. As the abstract they 


consider water or the ocean, (as does also the Ionian philoso- 
pher Thales,) which was partly driven away by the birds, and 
was thus compelled to give up the inhabitable land, against 
which it still so often causes the angry waves to rage. The 
ocean of the Indians is the true “ thai khit’’ of the Chinese, it 
is the original source from which sprung all life, for which 
reason it was very expressively represented by the Astekes, as 
a mother with innumerable breasts. The birds mentioned just 
now are the winds, and in many Indian languages the words 
for wind, breath, life, soul, God, etc., are etymologically re- 
lated to each other. In Peru the kissing of the wind was 
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equivalent to the worship of the Great Spirit. Standing in 
connection with the term for water is the expression for snake, 
which originally signified river, and is in turn related to 
“soul” and “God” which is the reason why that animal is 
held sacred: a circumstance which, as is well-known, once 
saved the life of count Zinzendorf. A similar instance to 
this is found in the Manheiner, (according to the Old German 
mythology the home of mankind,) which is surrounded by a 
snake with an ever-moving tongue—the sea. Lightning also 
was considered by some Indian tribes to be a snake; the 
Shanis called thunder the hissing of the great snake. 

The origin and essence of Indian mythology is therefore to 
be found in water; most of the gods have arisen out of it. 
Also the various qualities of the same, upon which depend 
the life and health of man, were described as emanating from 
the inhabitant spirits. Water was generally considered sa- 
cred. When the missionaries saw it used in a rite, similar in 
performance to baptism, they thought it the work of the 
mocking Fiend. The moon, in some of the most ancient 
myths, is called the goddess of water, since it, on account of 
its influence over rain, damp and night-dew, is in some con- 
nection with the spirit of water. 

Second in importance asa deity is fire (Wishnu and Shiwa). 
It is the emblem of peace and happiness; to put out some- 
body’s fire is equivalent to taking his life. The Delawares 
call it their grand-father, and the Dacotas claim that they 
sprang from a fire-flint. It is not necessary here to state, that 
some [Indian tribes worshiped that element as a god. 

Water and fire were the symbols of purity and holiness; 
the unison of the two—boiling water—played a role in orient- 


al rites deeply affecting the life of the people. It was left to 


water to decide whether a child was of legal or illegal parent- 
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age. Zoroaster, when yet a child, was thrown into the fire, 
and it changed into a bath of rosewater. 

Representatives of fire and water are found in great num- 
bers in the Indian myths; by the “ long tongues” of the med- 
icine-men, and the long evenings of winter their number has 
become legion; and the course of time as well as other inci- 
dents, has invested them with such manifold and often con- 
tradictory attributes, that it is only with the greatest difficul- 
ty that we can trace them back to their source. The key to 
this we have to seek in the etymology of the names concerned, 
and even that has sometimes misled, and given rise to very 
perverted ideas. Schoolcraft has, for instance, translated 
the name Mitchabo, the Ojibway expression for the Messiah 
of the Algonquins, better known by the Iroquois name Hia- 
watha, by Great Hare, and other writers, who had great con- 
fidence in Schoolcraft’s knowledge of the Indian idiom, have 
thoughtlessly copied after him, in spite of the fact that neither 
legend nor any other mythological circumstance is at all in 
unison with this interpretation. If we examine that com- 
pound word more closely, we find that miche means “ great,” 


7 46 


but abo does not signify “hare,” but “bright,” “shining,” “bril- 
liant”, or “light,” so that that expression is to be translated 
by “great light.” Correlated terms are waban, “the east,” or 


; 


morning, “ wabonang,” “ morning star,” (nin) wab (I) “see,” 


>] 


(mind) abis (I) “‘warm,” wabeno “magician,” and certainly too 
“ibi” water which in suffixes is abo (ishkote-abo Firewater). 
The most current expression for that deity is menabusho, 
or menabosho, whose original meaning is very difficult to de- 
termine, for, the explanation which Jacker the missionary 
gives of it, making the first syllable the Sanscrit manu (man) 


>] 


and the second syllable the Ojibway “bos” or “ bosi” to 


embark, we will take for what itis worth. According to our 
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opinion that word seems to be a corruption of the Indian word 
for light and * mini” outflow. j 

Mitchabo is represented as the ruler of the four winds of 
heaven, he is according to the legend the grandson of the 
moon, his father is the West Wind, his mother dies at his 
birth. The explanation hereof is this: the moon is the god- 
dess of night, dawn is her daughter who dies at the birth of 
Mitchabo, the morning. 


The son wished now, as the legend continues, to revenge 


himself on bis father for the seduction of his mother. The 
contest began in the mountain-tops and the West Wind was 
driven to the other end of the earth, when the West Wind 
cried out, “Stop! you see it is impossible to kill me!” Then 
he ceased his persecution. What else could this be, than the 
contest between light and darkness, the battle, begun on the 
hills, between day and night? These warring forces are rep- 
resented in the Iroquois mythology by the battling twin- 
brothers, Yokesha and Tawiskara, whose grandmother was 
likewise the moon. 

A parallel to the Algonquin myth of Mitchabo, we find in 
the Peruan Viracocha (Waterman), who arose from the waters 
of Lake Titicaca, and divided the earth among his four broth- 
ers. And another in Guetzacoatl, the Mexican god, who sent 
to the earth after his departure four swift-footed youths ; and 
still another parallel in Bochika, the hero of the Muyscas, 
sometimes called Sua, the White one, who placed the earth 
under four mighty chiefs. When white men first came to 
those countries, they thought them to be the ambassadors of 
Guetzacoatl and Bochika. 

An examination of Indian Mythology on the above men- 
tioned principle, faithfully carried out, is still a desideratum, 
for the compendium of American religions by Professor Mul- 
ler in Basle, can lay no claim to that term, for in its compila- 
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tion the authorities were not examined with the necessary 
care, 80 that many incorrect statements, references and mis- 
takes have crept into the body of the work. A most valu- 
able work on this subject is “‘ The Myths of the New World,” 
by Dr. Brinton, which although it does not exhaust the sub- 
ject, still reveals in every line the self-reliant, thorough and 
logical searcher and thinker. 

The American poet, H. W. Longfellow, arranged the highly 
poetical matter contained in the Indian myths and published 
the result of his labors under the name of “ Hiawatha” in 
1855 at Boston. The success of it was immense, and for some 
time the papers were enthusiastic on the subject of Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha, and vied with each other in the praise of the 
author. One edition after another was disposed of, and a 
certain professor in England even translated Hiawatha into 
the Latin ! 

Schoolcraft, whose self-conceit brought on by literary puff- 
ing, and whose self-esteemed greatness, as a searcher and an 
authority in all things that appertain to Indians, had suffered 
many a hard rebuff, thought that there couid be no better op- 
portunity than this, to remind mankind of his name and par- 
ticular glory. Accordingly he collected all the previously 
published and well-known legends that had any connection at 
all with the name of Hiawatha, and had them published, in 
order to intimate, that after all Longfellow owed to him his 


poem and his fame. Since by other circumstances School- 


craft’s name comes in connection with Aboriginal researches, 


and since that writer is not without merit, some few biogra- 
phical notes might be acceptable to the reader. We take 
them from “ Memoirs of a residence of 30 years with the In- 
dian Tribes,” Philadelphia, 1850, a book, which as Schoolcraft 
says in the preface, he only published because he was con- 
nected with a great number of celebrated persons, and him- 
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self could boast of considerable popularity, and besides, be- 
cause heis a very felicitous example of a self-made man, whose 
life shows that without influential or wealthy friends, and with- 
out having enjoyed academical training, a person may acquire 
some fame for learnedness. His ancestor’s name was Cal- 
craft, but since one of them practiced pedagogics for some 
time, he considered the name of Schoolcraft more appropri- 
ate, and his descendants preserved the same. The individual 
here discussed, Henry A. Schoolcraft, was born on March 29, 
in Hamilton Valley of Norman’s Kill, Albany County, New 
York. This valley is usually called Hongerkill. The Iro- 
quois called it Tawasentha, and Schoolcraft poetically named 
it Yosco. And why should it not have a poetical name? 
According to his authority, the whole region has the innate 
quality of calling forth romantic and poetical thoughts. That 
he, when yet a tender youth, engaged besides in mineralogical 
and linguistic studies, penned his inspirations, the col- 
umns of several country papers testify. This is also told us 
in a certain place in the prologue of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
which gives us the sources of that epic, and which mentions 
Schoolcraft under the name Newadaha: 
“ Should you ask me whence these stories 

Whence these legends and traditions? 

[ should answer, I should tell you 

From the forests and the prairies, 

[ repeat them as [ heard them 

From the lips of Newadaha, 

The musician the sweet singer. 

If still further you should ask me, 

Saying: Who was Newadaha ? 

Tell us of this Newadaha, 


[ should answer your inquiries 


Straightway in such words as follows, 
In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the still and quiet valley, 
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Dwelt the singer Newadaha 
By the pleasant water courses, 
There he sang of Hiawatha !” 


Schoolcraft was born an author. When yet a youth he 
published a work on mineralogy, a science then but little 
studied in America. His constant travelings are more closely 


described in diaries and newspaper articles. After having in 


this manner attracted public attention, he received in 1822, 
the office of Indian agent for the North-western frontier. He 
married a Miss Johnston, a half-breed, who, as he tells us, 
was well educated, and spoke the English and Ojibway lang- 
uages with equal fluency. This enabled him soon to compile 
a “complete lexicon ” of the latter language, and to arrange 
the grammar of the same under a “ philosophical system,” of 
which he was very proud. 

Schoolcraft’s Collection of Indian Myths, the most valuable 
work which he has given us, appeared under the name of 
“ Algic Researches.” The adjective Algic is formed according 
to his own taste from Alleghany and Atlantic. Besides this 
Schoolcraft published *“‘ Oneota, or The Indian in his Wig- 
wam,’ and “ Notes on the Iroquois.” His principle work 
however is the work published at the expense of the govern- 
ment, “History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes,” 
in which he lays about him to his heart’s content with his 
tangled ideas on the Origin, Religion, etc., of the Indians in 
the most highflowing style, and in which he has disgraced 
himself right thoroughly. 

Longfellow brought the legends and allegories contained in 
Schoolecraft’s collection into a somewhat loose connection in 
his Hiawatha, which on the whole presents an interesting, al- 
though superficial account of the inner life and peculiar views 
of the Indians. The poet remains faithful to the character of 
the hero, if we do not include the forced ending. Hiawatha 
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is the inventor of pictography. He introduced the cultiva- 
tion of mais among his people, taught them the uses of the 
herbs, the blessing of the cornfields, the weaving of nets, 
which he learned from the spider, etc. He battled against 
the giants, and the fever-sending manitos. Hercules had his 
club, Hiawatha his rock-rending magical gloves, although the 
Indian word means simply furgloves. He understood the 
language of the animals, as well as that of man, indeed he 
could take the form of any animal, and sometimes did it, yet 
these transformations were generally to his own detriment. 
He caught the great Kingfish, in order to procure oil for No- 
komis to use for her hair which was coming out, and burned 
by some trick the hide of an old bear who frequently visited 
her, during his seven-years’ fast. As for a reward for the tor- 
ments of obligatory fasting every Indian began his future life- 
course with one philosophical thought to cheer him on his 
way, so at that adventure was Hiawatha’s whole people bless- 
ed with the godly Mondamin, a blessing which he did not 
procure by entertaining all kinds of fantastic dreams, but 
like the patriarch Jacob, by wrestling. 

Sanctified by fasting, Hiawatha could now enter upon his 
public career. His first adventure was the aforementioned 
warring against his father, whom Longfellow calls Mudjekee- 
wis or Madjekeewis, which means “the firstborn”. That he 
in several epics is described as the ruler of the winds of heav- 
en, which attribute properly belongs to Hiawatha, is ascrib- 
able to poetic license. The resultofthis battle was the form- 
ation of hills, valleys, rocks, cliffs and chasms, which to this 
day serve the Indians as monuments of their warriors’ deeds. 
According to one of the communications which I received, the 
numerous stones in the rapids of Sault St. Marie owe their 
origin to them. An old woman living on the Canadian shore 
told me, that the stones in the rapids were the relics of the 
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hard-fought battle between Hiawatha and his father. In his 
adventures (only partly related and attributed to Paupukke- 
wis) Hiawatha figures as aclown upon whom all kinds of non- 
sensical tricks are played, and if he then, indignant, rushed 
among the quadrupeds, they left him. When he once almost 
crushed with a bone the skull ofan old wolf, the hospitality of 
whose family he had enjoyed, the friends of the same very 
naturally ignored him and quietly went their ways. Only 
the youngest wolf remained with him, and served him as a 
friend, by which he so gained the affection of Hiawatha, that 
they entered into very friendly relations to each other. Not 
long after he was drowned in the lake, either in the summer 
while bathing, or in winter, the deceitful ice having given way 
—the historians do not agree as to that—in short the Manitos 
dwelling in the water, who had for some time done all in their 
power to thwart Hiawatha in bis career, had drawn him down 
into the depths, and held him confined in their habitations of 
of water. Longfellow has connected this story with the name 
of Jibiabos, Hiawatha’s most intimate friend. After Jibiabos 
died, it is still further related of him that he began his jour- 
ney to the Islands of the Blessed. 

Crossed the melancholy river, 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 

Came unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone canoe was carried, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

The idea that the soul is conveyed to Paradise in a stone 
canoe, or rather in a canoe with a white rim, is taken from a 
very beautiful Algonquin tale, which merits insertion here. 

Many, many years ago, there lived on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, a maiden wonderfully sweet, who had engaged her- 
self to a brave young huntsman. The day of their marriage 
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had already been determined, when the beautiful bride sud- 
denly died. The bridegroom lost from that moment all his rest, 
enjoyment and peace. For hours he would sit under the ele- 
vated bier upon which the old women had laid her body, and 
would take neither food nordrink. His comrades often came 
to him and said he ought to be wiser than that, and he ought 
to direct his thoughts to the chase or to war, instead of wast- 
ing his youthful days in idle dreaming. But his heart was 
dead for all such amusements, and he angrily cast from him 
his clubs, his bows and arrows for they could not replace that 
which he had lost. 

Now, he had once heard a report, that there was a secret 
path that led to the land of souls. This he determined 
to seek out and follow. He made the necessary preparation 
and started southward, which according to tradition was the 
right direction. Fora mile he traveled but met with nothing 
extraordinary, the hills, valleys and trees, looked there as 
they did at his home; and so too the beasts and the birds. 
When he left his wigwam, every thing round about was cov- 
ered with snow and ice, which wintry aspect gradually passed 
away; the snow melted in the beams of the sun, waxing 
warmer every day, by-and-by the trees put on their array of 
green, and all nature round about was decked in the most 
charming splendor of Spring. Flowers gleamed forth in un- 
imagined variety of color, and the birds filled the air with 
their sweet harmonies. Our wanderer was then on the right 
road. Soon he discovered a leveled footpath, which led him 
through a most delightful wood to a small eminence, upon 
which he noticed a very carefully built hut. An aged man 
with snow-white hair and sunken eyes out of which the fire of 
youth still gleamed forth, came out to meet him and bid him 
welcome. 

Around his shoulders was flung a mantle of the finest skins, 
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and in his hand he wielded a staff of shining silver. The 
young man bowed reverently, and made known his desire in the 
most respectful manner. ‘“O” said the old man, “I already 
know your wish, I have long expected you, and I had just 
gone out to look for you. She, whom you seek was here day 
before yesterday to rest and gather new strength for her 
journey to the Spirit-land.” Then they sat down together 
before the wigwam, and the old man proceeded: “‘ See there 
where the great blue plain expands into the infinite, there is 
paradise, her home. Here you are at the boundary, my house 
is the wicket gate. But you cannot take your body with you, 
nor your dog, nor your weapons. I will faithfully guard them 
until your return. 

Then the old man returned to his wigwam and the young 
man proceeded on his way strengtbened. His step was so 
light, that he seemed suddenly to have received wings, and 
the farther he went the brighter every thing around him 
shone. The animals passed him so confidingly, and the birds 
flew so close up to him, that it seemed as if they did not see 
him. Neither hill nor tree impeded him; he went straight 
through them, for they were only the ghosts of the trees and 
mountains that opposed themselves to him. 

After he had made a half-day’s journey, he came to the 
shore of a wide lake, in whose center there was a beautiful 
island. He went into a white canoe of stone, concerning 
which the old man had called some few words after him, at 
his departure. He seized the oars in order to row across to 
the Island. Turning around he suddenly beheld his loved 
one in a canoe beside him. The waves of the sea rose higher 
and higher, but could not beat over the rim of the little boat. 
They met many other souls, and some of them were engulfed 
in the foaming sea. Only the canoes of the little children re- 


mained perfectly unharmed. 
VOL. III—NO. 2—8. 
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Our pair too remained unhurt and came out safe through 
all these perils. They joyfully landed on the Heavenly Is- 
land, where there were no more storms, no more rain; none 
were a-cold, nor did any one suffer hunger and nobody com- 
plained about a case of death. There were no graves, nor did 
one hear of battles. The animals were unmolested by the 
huntsman, for the nutritious air of Paradise fed all. 

tladly would the young warrior have remained here, but 
the Master of Life, suddenly called out to him: “ Retarn unto 
the land whence thou camest, thou hast not yet fulfilled thy 
duty there. Hearken unto the voice of my door keeper when 
he delivers unto thee thy body; and if thou wilt do as he ad- 
vises thee, thou shalt in the future see again the spirit which 
now thou leavest behind thee, it will then be as young, as 
beautiful and as happy, as it was upon the day, when I call 
ed it unto me. 

As the last echo of this speech died away the youth awoke. 
His beautiful journey into the Spirits’ land had been but a 
happy dream, while he in reality was cold and hungry, and 
was struggling against the wilful tears. 

Concerning Hiawatha’s death, (his departure) the Indians 
know nothing positive. According to some he pitched his 
tent in the far north, where he sends to the inhabitants of the 
earth the Indian summer, which rises out of the smoke of 
his pipe; and like all other heroes is to return in an appro- 
priate time. According to others he serves the office of por- 
ter, that is, the position of the old man in the tale. Longfel- 
low in his epilogue refers to the “ white man’s” hands, which 
is in direct opposition to the original character of this hero, 
as it is definitely described at the birth of the peace-pipe. 

The flood, so often mentioned by the Indians, which Hiawa- 
tha caused, and the consequent destruction of the earth; and 
how he, like the Chinese Fo, blew a new one, Longfellow does 
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not even hint at, since these episodes in the life of the hero 
evidently lie beyond the drift of the poem. 

As we have once before intimated, Longfellow character- 
izes Paupukkewis as having the demoniac and clownish nature, 
which properly belongs to Hiawatha, indeed those traits de- 
light the Indians very much, and they never tire of talking 
about his tricks, and describe him as being the Indian Meph- 
istopheles. All the tricks of Hiawatha are ascribed to 
him: he killed the cranes by dozens; invented the game of 
Bowl and Counters, and seduced many a simple hearted maid- 
en, who was not armed against his smooth tongue. Paupuk- 
kewis is the counterpartof Hiawatha. The merry jest which 
one relates of Hiawatha, the other attributes to Paupukkewis, 
which we often found to be the case, during a short sojourn 
with the Ojibways. Paupukkewis, however, is always the 
“tricky puck.” The etymology of his name is difficult to de- 
termine, for Schoolcraft’s interpretation, “ papakine” grass- 
hopper, does not merit closer consideration. 

Longfellow has called his Song of Hiawatha an Indian 
Edda. Weare of Freiligrath’s opinion that the appellation 
“ Kalewala” were more appropriate; for not only the whole 
diction, but many of the details and even quotations remind 
us of the national epic of the Finns. There also are ideas 

Which upon the paths were lying 

Torn from all the bristling bushes.” 

Songs were wafted from the northland 

On the pinions of the storm-wind, 

Words the blithesome birdlings brought me 
Gathered in the merry greenwood, 

Broken from the boughs and branches, 

Iu the silver spring shower dancing 


In the billows of the ocean 
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Heard I voices tuned unto the 
Language whispered in the tree-tops. 

The hostess of the Northland, who sends all kinds of dis- 
eases to Kalewala, takes the place of the fever-sending manitos, 
and Ilmarin, who in courtship receives hard names and angry 
words for his soft ones, for which he changes the adored one 
into a seagull, reminds one of lagoo’s story of Osseo, the Son 
of the Evening Star, which is related at Hiawatha’s wedding. 
The treasure of the Northland hostess, Sampo represents 
the Belt of Wampum of Mitchemakwa, the Great Bear, and 
Wainamoinen with his horse “ as light as straw ” “ as slender 
as the pea-stalk” is the Indian singer Chibiabos. He is the 
son of the air-virgin who ventured down upon the water, where 
the wind seduced her. Mainamoinen had such a powerful 
voice that when he sang 

Oceans shook and mountains trembled, 
Even flinty stones were frightened, 
Cliffs upon the shore were scattered, 
Copper mines his voice re-echoed— 
Rocks were wildly burst asunder. etc. 

In order to listen to his godlike voice, even the sun and 
moon descended from the heavens. The magic of his song 
empowered him to sink the sleigh of beautiful workmanship, 
belonging to Foukahamen his opponent, in the sea, and to 
turn his steed into a block of stone. He by his song charmed 
his cap from his head, his gloves from his hands, and at one 
time left him, sunk to the waist in a swamp, to his own re- 
sources. He entertains the guests at the Samposmith’s 
marriage with his lovely songs, like Chibiabos at Hiawatha’s 
wedding. Other episodes in his life resemble Hiawatha’s 
experiences. At the sowing of the cornfields the birds play 


a very important part. He enters into the belly of Wipunen, 
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and finally he sailed in his boat to the edge of the horizon, 
where he still remains. 

Not only in respect to the matter, to return to a former re- 
mark, did Longfellow make use of the privileges of poetic 
license, but also in the application and accentuation of the In- 
dian terms which he makes use of, as the scansion forces his 
words to be trochaics. The adverb “ panima” (Longfellow 
has it “ ponemah”) is used by Longfellow as a substantive, 
hakagi, meaning a raven, he translates the prince of ravens ; 
nibawin, sleep, is used by him as “ god of sleep,” who in the 
legends has the name “ wing.” Another very serious mistake 
Longfellow makes in the sentence, 


“ One ininewug was standing ;” 


ininewug is the Indian plural; inini means man and the suffix 
wag or wug denotes plurality. For the universally false 
spelling of the words taken from the Ojibway Schoolcraft is 
to be held responsible. We can not fix a standard for the pro- 
nunciation of that language, for the Indians themselves are 
not very particular in their pronunciation and between the 
sounds of tand d, kand g, b and p, oand wa there is scarcely any 
difference, but the wrongly conceived number of syllables and 
the false interpretation might have been avoided. ‘“ Bibon,” 
winter, Longfellow makes trisyllabic, peboan ; owessi (owaissa) 
he translates blue bird, although in Ojibway that is expressed 
by oshawane; “ow” means “ here is ” and essie means little 
“animal.” For swallow he puts only the beginning of the 
word, shasha for shasha-wanidissi, The names winona, unk- 
tahe and minnehaha are taken from the Dacota language ; 
Hiawatha is Iroquois. In ourGerman translation of Hiawa- 
tha we avoided those mistakes, and spelled all the Indian 
words in such a manner as to retain their correct pronuncia- 
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tion and accentuation, which we must confess, was not always 


a very easy task. 
KARL KNORTZ. 
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ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Most of the readers of The Western are doubtless familiar with 
the nature and purposes of this organization. Following a plan which 
had already been pursued with most successful results in several Kastern 
cities, the Society was formed in St. Louis under exceedingly favorable 
conditions, 

It secured the co-operation and interest of a large number of persons 
well known, both in the city and beyond its limits, for their attainments 
in special departments of Knowledge, and completed at once its arrange- 
ments for entering upon work. 

It may be safely said that the result has not disappointed the expec- 
tations of the friends of the enterprise. The list of members has increased 
to more than two hundred names, which number, in view of the fact that 
the organization was not perfected unti] May last, and the interruption of 
summer came before it was fairly in operation, is in the highest degree 
encouraging. It may be taken as certain evidence that the value of the 
Society is making itself felt. 

It was designed and expected that most of the earlicr work of the 
Society would be privately effected with individual members and corres- 
pondents, It is, indeed, very probable that this may continue to be one 
of its most useful offices, 

The lack of time for special culture bears heavily upon a multitude of 
persons engaged’ in regular vocations, and any means which tends to 
economy in this direction, is sure to meet with public recognition and to 
be an eminent promoter of the public good. 

Of the making of books there has been no end, and there must be 
few persons who have not had occasion to confess their perplexity in seleo- 
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tion, or to lament the loss of time and labor which has followed a mis- 
taken choice. ‘Po be able, then, to avail onesself of the experience of 
competent advisers, is measurably to exchange groping for clearness, 
and to conserve energies that might otherwise be wasted or misdirected. 
This is one of the main objects of The Society of Useful Knowled@, 
and it is for the reason that it meets so exactly and in such a practical 
and convenient manner a general need that it has obtained the support 
and good wishes of so many people in our community. 

The first of the public lectures, under the auspices of The Society, 
was delivered Dec. 29, at the Missouri Medical College, by Dr. Wahl. 
The subject, “ Light and Color,” was very fully and agreeably presented 
and illustrated by a number of experiments, and the aid of the Stereop- 
ticon, It was treated in a popular manner with only so much of scien- 
tific statement as was necessary to elucidation of principles. The lecture 
was throughout exceedingly entertaining and closely listened to by the 
audience. W.. F. SANDFORD. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

The Society met Dec. 16th. 

Mr. L. F. Soldan read a paper on the Educational Thoughts of Plato. 
A very brief discussion followed, in which Messrs. H. H. Morgan and 
T. R, Vickroy participated. 

Mr. Morgan called attention to the distinction which had been refer 
red to between Pedagogy and Education, as inviting consideration and 
containing the solution of many difficulties. 

Mr. Vickroy stated that for the last twenty years the mode of teaching 
has been especially emphasized, while the more important question is: 
What shal] be taught? The mode is necessarily ever changing. 
Teachers should not run in ruts, but a sure, beaten road is always 
the best to travel. W.J. 8. Bryan. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. ° 
Jan. 15, 1877. 
Pres. C. V. Riley in the chair. Twelve members present. 
‘The Corresponding Secretary made his annual report, in which it was 
stated that the demand for our transactions is increasing. The whole num- 
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ber of the foreign exchange list is 217, of which 18 have been added during 
the past year. During 1875-6, the Academy has received publications in 
exchange from 119 foreign, and from 36 home societies. In addition, 99 
volumes and pamphlets have been donated to the Academy by individual 
@respondents. The receipts of the Corresponding Secretary have been 
$89.77, expenditures, $68.79, leaving a balance on hand of $20.98. 

‘The Treasurer’s report showed that the annual collection had amounted 
to $664, and the amount now in the ‘Treasury is $159.71. ‘Che amount yet 
due from members is $418.00. 

The Chairman of the Library Committee reported that 600 books and 
pamphlets had been received during the year, of which 417, are foreign 
exchanges. 

He strongly recommended that some steps be taken to secure rooms 
which would serve as a place of meeting and in which the collections, and 
library can be suitably arranged. 

The academy then listened to the able valedictory address of President 
Riley. The work done by the Academy during the year was summed up, 
and a brief review of some of the discoveries made in our own cotfntry 
was given. 

The election of officers then took place, with the following result: 

President, C. V. Riley; First Vice-President G. Engelmann ; Second 
Vice-President, Silas Bent; Corresponding Secretary, N. Holmes; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. E. Nipher; Treasurer, Enno Sander; Librarian, 
; Curators: W. B. Potter, G. J. Engelmann, J. R. Gage. 

Geo. W. Lettermann presented the Academy with the egg case of a 
shark, and some mollusk shells, from Atlantic City. 

The names of Prof. Crunden, Dr. O. C. Bates and B. lL. Van Court were 
proposed for associate membership, while those of Gustavus Hilgard, J. 
Weber and Jolin Koelle were proposed for corresponding membership. 

F. EK. Nrewer, Rec. Sec. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA. Translated from the Swedish of Bishop 
Tegnér. By Thomas A. E. Holcomb and Martha A. Lyon 
Holcomb. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 


VIKING TALES OF TOE NortH. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by Rasmus B. Anderson and Jon Bjarnson ; contain- 
ing the Sagas of Thorstein and of Fridthjofthe Bold. Also 
Professor George Stephen’s Translation of Tegnérs Fridth- 
jof’s Saga. 

Tegnér’s poem is an epic in twenty-four cantos and was written early in the 
present century. The avowed object of its author was to present a true pic- 
ture of early Norse life. Accordingly, taking as basis the original Saga ot 
Fridthjof the Bold, which in turn is closely connected with the Saga of 
Thorstein, and availing himself at the same time of his familiarity with all 
that was known of the early history of that wonderful people, he construct- 
ed an original poem which critics have not hesitated to pronounce upon as 
one of remarkable beauty and power. Published in twenty or more editions 
in Sweden, and rendered into nearly every language of Europe, it now 
at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Holcomb, appears in what is the first ‘*‘ Ameri- 
can”’ but the nineteenth English version. 

Fridthjof, the hero, is of peasant’s blood but of noblest spirit. Ingeborg, 
the heroine, is the daughter of a king, her brothers are also kings who trace 
their lineage from Odin. 

The pair have grown up beneath the roof of Hilding the foster-father of 
both. With maturity of years comes maturity of love; and Fridthjot de- 
mands the sanction of her brothers to his betrothal with theirsister. Hating 
him for his superiority and despising him for his mean birth, they treat 
with derision his proposition to wed Ingeborg. Her they send away to the 
temple of Balder, where none will dare to enter save on errands of peace 
and piety. Fearing nothing of the god’s anger, Fridthjof visits her in the 
‘temple and they then plight faith each to other. ‘The kings are threatened 
with destruction from a powerful enemy whom they have insulted. Fridth- 
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jof again visits them and offers to defend the kingdom on condition that 
they give him Ingeborg. ‘This the elder brother Helge, refuses and charges 
Fridthjof with having violated Balder’s peace by visiting Ingeborg in the 
temple. Frithjof ‘* would not lie to win the joys of Valhal.”” He avows his 
visit to the king’s sister in the temple, but denies that he has therefore 
broken Balder’s peace. ‘I'he assembled warriors are struck dumb with hor- 
ror. Death or banishment would be the penalty, but Helge disdainfully 
commutes it to the collecting of certain tribute claimed to be due from distant 
islands. In bis rage Fridthjof hurries away to Ingeborg and urges her to 
fly with him to some land where they will no longer be subject to a tyrant’s 
whims. Ina highly dramatic and touching scene she convinces him that 
this could ouly be done at a sacrifice of honor on the part of both. Then 
he goes away in full confidence of successfully gathering the tribute, which 
done he will return and claim his bride, not from her unworthy brother, but 
from Northland’s sons, who only in truth have right to dispose of princess- 
es in marriage. At length he does return bearing a huge purse heavy with 
gold, but only to find his estates destroyed, and lugeborg long departed as 
the bride of a distant and aged king. He flies to Balder’s temple where the 
gloomy and misanthropic Helge is assisting in sacrifices. Straight in the 
king’s face with savage strength he flings the tribute gold and Helge sinks 
swooning to the earth. At this moment his eye falls upon the wooden im- 
age of the god on the arm of which shines a resplendent golden ring which 
Fridthjof himself had given to Ingeborg and which Helge had taken from 
her at her unwilling wedding. ‘Tearing away the ornament in his furious 
haste, Fridthjof so shakes the image that it reels and falls upon the sacrificial 
fire. Instantly flames shoot to the roof and the whole structure is speedily 
burned to ashes. Then, indeed, though not so intending, had he broken 
Balder’s peace. Banishment, with forfeiture ofall estates, follows ofcourse. 
Years he wanders over seas doing deeds, the fame whereof resounds 
throughout the North until all know of the daring, heroic viking Fridthjof. 
Yet at length he wearies of all this and a resistless longing possesses him 
once more to see Ingeborg and to know whether she is happier than he. 
Disguised he enters the court where she is queen. A disturbance ensues: 
He is called into the presence of the king, his explanation is accepted and 
on invitation he lays off his disguise and is seated near the king at the ban. 
quet then in progress, but his name he refuses to disclose. Pleased with 
the stranger the king invites him to remain the winter through. This he 
does, seeing little of Ingeborg but being daily in the king’s company. With 
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the opening of Spring « hunting party proceeds to the forest. As usual the 
king rides with his guest. ‘They wander away and are at length quite alone. 
The king grows weary, and nowise heeding the remonstrances of the 
stranger, lies down and falls asleep. The aged monarch is the only obsta- 
cle between Fridthjof and happiness, and he could now remove it by a 
single blow. The temptation is great, Fridthjof draws his sword and with 
all his force flings it away into the wood! No dastardly deed will the hero 
do. Soon the king awakes—yet not awakes. He has indeed not been asleep 
at all! He now addresses Fridthjof by name, tells him he has known him 
from the first, that he has now made the last and fullest trial of his honor, 
is fully satisfied and is ready to resign crown, kingdom, life and wife to him 
whose bride by right the queenly Ingeborg should long ago have been. 
Fridthjof protests and will away on the wide sea. There is his only 
home. But the kingis determined. ‘The party return to the court, the old 
king calls his queen and people about him, declares his will, carves death- 
runes upon his breast and arm, dies as a true Norse hero should die, and 
ascends to Valhal over Bifrost * bridge of the gods. 

Fridihjof refuses the kingdom, but swears to defend it ; secures the elec- 
tion of the deceased king’s son and returns to his native land. There, fol- 
lowing the Norns’+ direction, he restores in unprecedented splendor the 
temple he had destroyed. At its dedication he learns that Helge has but 
just met a dreadful death. To Halfdan, the younger of the two broth- 
ers of Ingeborg. and now the reigning king Fridthjof is reconciled and 
the priest declares the curse removed. At this moment, clothed in bridal 
attire, and with suitable attendance. Ingeborg enters. 

** "Then to her heart’s first best beloved, her childhood’s friend, * 
In nuptial band 
She gives her lily hand 
As before pardoning Balder’s altar both low bend.” 

Thus ends this poem, the deeper value of which, to a mind given to re- 
flection, will consist in the fine picture it presents of the life, political, social, 
intellectual, religious, among a most remarkable people in that far-off time 
of which the dates can no longer be discerned nor the specific facts verified. 

Both the translations named above seem to be excellent and have eer- 


tainly been done with great care. Most readers will doubtless prefer the 





*Bifrost, the rain-bow, is the bridge over which dying heroes ascend to 
the hall of Odin, 
¢The Norns’ parcae or tates. 
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Holcomb version as being generally the more felicitous English. Others 
will be likely to consider that by Professor Stephens as more vigorous and 
more ** Norse.” 

The poem will undoubtedly be found richer in meaning in proportion as 
the reader is familiar with the mythology of the early Norse people. We 
therefore add for the convenience of any whose attention may not have been 
specially called to the subject the following titles of books and articles from 
which information may be most easily obtained: Viz. **The Younger Edda,”’* 
(in Mallet’s Northern Antiquities) ‘The ** Edda of Saemund” (Elder Ed- 
da) translated by Thorpe; and especially Professor Anderson’s **Norse 
Mythology” which presents a remarkably clear and complete outline of the 
whole subject. Let us not fail to add the first of Carlyle’s lectures on 
*‘Heroes and Hero Worship.’’ See also, especially in connection with 
**Fridthjof’s Saga,” a review of the poem in Longfellow’s “Prose Works,” as 
well as his “Skeleton in Armor; Tegnér’s Drapa; and the “Saga of 
King Olaf.” ‘The last is, as the reader will find, a very literal reproduction, 
in point of incident, of the ** Saga of Olaf Trigveson”’ in Snorro Sturleson’s 
Heimskringla. 

Wa. M. Bryant. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 8S. Z. Ammen, 

A.M. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 

The typography and binding of this little book are very nearly perfect, 
and in scope and intention itis excellent, as it embraces essentials only, 
without cumbrous references, while it is intended to present these essen- 
tials'in attractive form and proper sequence. But the treatment of stems 
seems inexcusable in the light of that **cheap luxury” (vide Fischer) called 
comparative philology. For what is to be ultimately gained, even in 
classics, by teaching false doctrine? I am inclined to think that Donald- 
son is right in claiming that the distinction between vowel and consonant 
stems should be regarded as fundamental even in elementary instruction : 
nouns of the first, second, and fitth declensions, and verbs of the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations being treated as varieties of vowel stems, 
while the third and fourth declensions, and the third conjugation furnish 
the older and more numerous consonantal and semi-vowel stems. 

It really seems to me that a text-book based on this principle of classifi- 


*We are glad to notice* “in preparation” by Professor Anderson, new, 
and no doubt much improved, versions of both the Eddas. 
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cation would reduce the difficulties of inflection to their lowest terms and 
thus supply a desideratum for beginners. 
Gero. B. McLELLAN. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN READER. Revised Edition. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

This Reader which has been a standard text-book in Latin for more than 
ten years has been much improved by this revision which adapts it to the 
new edition of the author’s Grammar. In the copy before me has also 
been bound Part First of his Practical [Introduction to Latin Composition, 
which will be founda great convenience to those who wish to combine 
Latin-English with English-Latin translation without incurring the ex- 
pense of a separate book. 

Gro. B. MCLELLAN. 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By William O. Bateman, Counsellor at Law. St. Louis: 
G. I. Jones & Co. 1876. 


This work of 380 pp. is an attempted exposition of the historical origin 
and developme:t of the American idea and basis of government, written in 
apprehension of impending danger to the principles established in our re- 
publican constitutions. The nature of the Republic in its inception is 
shown by copious quotations from declarations and resolutions of conven- 
tions and legislatures, before and after the adoption of the constitution and 
the legal status of the different branches of government defined therefrom. 
The origin of the American system is found in the voluntary combination 
of the colonies, as separate, independent and sovereiga States, uniting for 
mutual benefit, yielding to the central government only such elements of 
power as were necessary to successful combination, but reserving to them- 
selves all rights not specially ceded in the constitution. So jealous were the 
majority of the States in this regard that—to quote from the Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire Ordinances accepting the Constitution—*“to guard 
against an undue administration of the Federal Government, *. * the 
Conventions recommend that it be explicitly declared that all powers not 
expressly and particularly delegated by the aforesaid constitution are re- 
served to the several States to be by them exercised.” 


The opinions of eminent jurists and statesmen of former years, show their 
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appreciation of the necessity that this reservation of right on the part of the 
state should be insisted on, and be fully and clearly apprehended. In the 
words of Chief Justice Marshall, ** The powers delegated to the State sove- 
reignties were to be exercised by them; not by a distinct and independent 
sovereignty created by themselves.’? Daniel Webster speaks even more 
clearly: ‘Every State is an independent sovereign political community, 
except in so far ascertain powers which it might otherwise have exercised, 
have been conferred on a General Government, established under a written 
constitution, and exerting its authority over the people of all the States. 
This General Government is a limited Government. Its powers are speci- 
fied and enumerated. All power not conferred upon it remain with the 
States, and with the people.’? Other references of the same character 
abound inthe book. Concerning the possible dissolution of the union, since 
the States have united themselves voluntarily and with common consent, 
they possess within themselves the power to dissolve the union so formed, 
but the dissolution must be with the consent of such a majority as was 
needed to effect their combination. For where under our institutions can 
the authority be conceived to exist which shall thwart the will of such a ma- 
jority? Only in forcible usurpation. 

But on the other hand, the minority have neither the right nor the power 
to dissolve their connection, being bound in the same manner as are indi- 
viduals by any voluntary contract into which they may have entered. 

The theory of our Government being that of popular sovereignty, the 
various State institutions depend ultimately upon the expressed rational will 
of the people, as embodied in constitutions state and national. Outside ot 
these no authority can exist, and if any be assumed it is at a perilous risk 
to the liberties of the people. 

The main distinction between the English and American Governments 
lies in the fact that in the former the constitution is but a concession to the 
people by Pariiament, in «hom the sovereignty ultimately rests. American 
constitution on the other hand, prescribes the powers and privileges of 
the various legislative and other departments of government, as delegated 
by the rational will of the sovereign people. 

The British constitution is the creation of the British government. The 
American constitution creates the American government. The powers 
and duties of government officials are discussed at considerable length and 
their ultimate dependence upon the constitution shown. 

Tne book is an earnest effort to clearly demonstrate, by historical evi- 
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dence and rational argument, the basis of government, and the limitations 
of legislative, judicial and executive power, and to show the perils impend- 
ing in consequence of the increasing disregard of the expressed popular 
will. 

The style is easy, clear and forcible, with a tendency at times to declama- 
tion, which strikes us as being out of .place in a book of its general charac- 
ter; andits abundant use of italics and capitals in the text throughout 
seems out of place, as implying a reflection upon the discernment and judg- 
ment of the reader. 

Such faults are not, however, serious enough to prevent our recommenda- 
tion ot this book to the reading public who at the present partisan crisis 
will be the most earnestly interested iu the questions under discussion. 


B. V. B. Drxon. 
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ranged, clear and comprehensive. 
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